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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

on the long, rocky road traversed by this unhappy spirit? 
In face of this agonising poem one can only marvel at 
the Poet Laureate's imperturbable exegesis of the word 
" betweenpie " : — "This word might have delighted 
William Barnes if the verb 'to pie' existed. It seems 
not to exist, and to be forbidden by homophonic absurdi- 
ties." From our best friends deliver us, O Lord! 

Edward Sapir 

UNITY MADE VITAL 

New Poems, by D. H. Lawrence. B. W. Huebsch. 

The unimaginative person divides life, art, science, any- 
thing he is dealing with. He analyzes it, classifies it, 
puts it into compartments. The poet, on the other hand, 
is not interested in divisions so much as in unity, because 
unity is the aspect under which life presents itself natural- 
ly to any unbound creative spirit. 

Probably there is no living poet whose perception of 
the unity of all things is keener and more profound than 
D. H. Lawrence. He goes further than Wordsworth and 
the romantic school. He goes further than the symbol- 
ists. His books give not only new pleasure, but, more 
than this, new light to the understanding. 

Saturated with Pauline theology — as all of us who 
have studied English literature at all are bound to be — 
we are prone to draw distinctions between body and spirit, 
or even between mind and spirit, and to set one up as 
above the others. The lesser poet may as well accept the 
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distinctions: an artist like Mr. Lawrence abandons these. 

He sees all experiences fused into the indissoluble whole 

which is life. 

Nay, I persist, and very faith shall keep 

You integral to me. Each door, each mystic port 

Of egress from you I will seal and steep 

In perfect chrism 

So you shall feel 
Ensheathed invulnerable with me, with seven 
Great seals upon your outgoing, and woven 
Chain of my mystic will wrapped perfectly 
Upon you, wrapped in indomitable me. 

The utter unity of art is brilliantly revealed in such a 
poem as Flapper, which cannot fail to suggest architect- 
ural method in its structure, and in its keeping of all 
ornament in inherent harmony with the line of structure. 

Love has crept out of her sealed heart 

As a field-bee, black and amber, 

Breaks from the winter-cell, to clamber 
Up the warm grass where the sunbeams start. 

Mischief has come in her dawning eyes, 

And a glint of colored iris brings, 

Such as lies along the folded wings 
Of the bee before he flies. 

Who, with a ruffling, careful breath 

Has opened the wings of the wild young sprite? 
Has fluttered her spirit to stumbling flight 

In her eyes, as a young bee stumbleth? 

Love makes the burden of her voice. 

The hum of his heavy, staggering wings 

Sets quivering with wisdom the common things 

That she says, and her words rejoice. 
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The ten-page preface to Mr. Lawrence's present volume 
is another witness to unity — a unity perhaps more far- 
reaching, more comprehensive, more marvelous, than has 
been suggested by the previous examples. In this preface 
the author points out that there are two types of poetry, 
that it is either "the voice of the far future, exquisite and 
ethereal, or the voice of the past, rich, magnificent". 
Both types possess an "exquisite finality, perfection which 
belongs to all that is far off". 

The poet then turns to "the unrestful, ungraspable 
poetry of the sheer present, poetry whose very permanency 
lies in its wind-like transit". As the best example of this, 
he points to Whitman. Free verse, he says, is the norm 
of this "seething poetry of the incarnate Now", which is 
"supreme, beyond even the everlasting gems of the before 
and after". 

In his discussion Mr. Lawrence uses with great effec- 
tiveness biologic and physical examples. Science and art 
may be popularly regarded as enemies. Mr. Lawrence 
does not attack science, he puts science into his pocket 
and walks off with it — a distinct achievement in the di- 
rection of unity. 

So much has been written about Lawrence, intelligent 
readers know his work so well, that detailed discussion of 
his poems seems hardly in place. His New Poems has 
much the same qualities as his earlier volumes of poems. 
There is the same passion-filled, deep-running ardor, the 
same exactness of phrasing, the same fulness of conno- 
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tation, the same subtle rhythms. Places are much more 
extensively used as subject matter than in his previous 
books. The volume has not the emotional completeness 
of Look! We Have Come Through, but that is due to the 
plan of organic development followed in that work. 

Nelson Antrim Crawford 

YOUTH AND THE DESERT 

The Bitterns, by Glenway Wescott. Monroe Wheeler, 

Evanston, 111. 
The Immobile Wind, by Yvor Winters. Monroe Wheeler. 

These brief first books of two friends may naturally be 
reviewed together, since they are the product of sympa- 
thetic, though quite different, minds and temperaments 
working in the same tradition— the ultra-modern tra- 
dition of Ezra Pound, H. D., perhaps Carlos Williams and 
one or two others, and above all Wallace Stevens. The 
two young poets are both seekers of austere beauty in 
her remote cool haunts; and their Pegasus is reined in by 
a taut technique, which gives him order and direction 
but possibly too little freedom of movement. 

Youth is so prone to prolixities and sentimentalities 
that the opposite excess is something of a relief — at any 
rate it may prove good discipline for young poets keenly 
strung and not less sensitive because they abhor facility. 
The temptations inherent in this compression are obvious 
— self-consciousness and what one might call a mannerism 
of tightness. In both these books one feels this strain 



